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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOMEMAKERS '  CHAT  TUESDAY,  November  12,  1940 

(FOE  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."  Information  from  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
tJ.  S.  D.  A. 
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The  mailbag  each  week  is  almost  sure  to  bring  in  some  questions  about  cooking, 
knd  almost  always  some  of  the  qestions  are  about  cooking  meat.    This  week's  mail 
brings  in  a  number  of  letters  asking  the  best  x-rays  to  cook  different  kinds  of  meat. 
These  questions  are  up  for  answer  today.    And  the  answers  come  from  scientists  at 
various  State  experiment  stations. 

Let's  begin  with  a  letter  from  a  young  houseii'ife  who  complains  of  hard  luck 
with  bacon.    She  says:   "I  can't  seem  to  get  bacon  for  breakfast  to  suit  my  husband. 
I  don't  knoxv  whether  the  trouble  is  with  the  bacon  or  the  way  I  cook  it." 

Well,  here's  how  to  know  good  bacon  when  you  go  to  buy  it.    Look  for  bacon 
that  is  firm  and  rather  dry,  never  oily  nor  flabby.    Look  for  bacon  with  creamy  white 
fat  and  lean  that  is  an  even  pink  in  color.    Look  for  bacon  with  a  fine-grained, 
firm  and  velvety  texture,  free  from  coarse  fibers.    Take  a  little  sniff  to  be  sure 
the  odor  is  mild,  sweet  and  meaty.    Look  to  see  that  the  fat  and  lean  are  well 
intermixed.    How  much  fat  and  how  much  lean  in  the  bacon  is  matter  of  personal  taste. 
Some  people  like  a  good  deal  of  fat.    Other  people  want  bacon  well-streaked  with 
jlean. 

Now  here's  how  that  good  bacon  should  look  after  you  cook  it.     It  will  be  an 
even  light-brown  color.    It  will  be  as  straight  and  flat  as  possible.    It  will  be 
crisp  but  never  brittle,  dry  or  scorched.    The  fat  will  look  clear.    The  flavor  will 
be  mild  rather  than  smoky.    And  the  bacon  should  have  that  delicious  bacon  fragrance 
but  never  the  odor  of  burned  fat. 


The  big  secret  of  cooking  bacon  is  to  cook  it  slowly  at  low  heat  and  turn  it 
over  and  over  as  it  cooks.    You  can  cook  bacon  in  the  oven  but  the  most  common  way 
of  cooking  it  is  in  a  frying  pan.    Choose  a  heavy  frying  pan  of  cast  iron  or  heavy 
aluminum.    Lay  a  layer  of  bacon  in  the  cold  pan.    Then  set  the  pan  over  low  heat. 
Turn  the  bacon  frequently  and  pour  off  excess  fat  every  now  and  then.    As  soon  as 
the  bacon  is  a  light  golden  brown  and  evenly  crist),  serve  it  on  a  hot  platter. 

So  much  for  bacon.    Now  here's  a  question  about  starting  meat  in  a  cold  oven. 
A  housewife  writes:   "I  have  a  new  electric  oven  with  an  automatic  starter.    How  and 
then  I  should  like  to  put  a  roast  in  the  oven  before  I  go- out  in  the  afternoon  and 
let  the  automatic  starter  turn  on  the  heat.     I  want  to  know  vrhat  time  to  set  the 
starter  so  the  roast  will  be  well  done  at  dinnertime.    Will  you  tell  me  whether  a 
roast  takes  longer  to  cook  if  it  starts  in  a  cold  oven  this  way  than  when  it  starts 
in  a  heated  oven?" 

Yes,  a  roast  needs  a  little  more  time  for  cooking  if  it  starts  in  a  cold  oven. 
At  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  they  found  that  a  fresh  pork  roast  put  in  a  cold 
oven  needed  2  minutes  more  per  pound  for  cooking  than  a  roast  started  in  a  heated 
oven.    That  means  allowing  10  minutes  more  for  cooking  a  5-pound  roast,    lot  a  great 
difference  in  time,  you  see,  but  something  to  consider  if  you  want  to  have  dinner 
ready  to  serve  on  the  dot. 

The  third  question  today  is  about  cooking  frozen  meat.    This  letter  asks: 
"Does  frozen  meat  take  longer  to  cook  than  fresh  meat?" 

And  the  answer  is:     Frozen  meat  takes  longer  to  cook  than  fresh  meat  unless 
you  let  it  thaw  before  you  cook  it.    You  can  put  a  roast  in  the  oven  while  the  meat 
is  still  frozen,  or  you  can  put  a  steak  on  the  broiler  still  frozen,  but  you  need  to 
give  it  considerably  more  time  to  cook.    The  Minnesota  scientists  found  that  a  roast 
which  goes  into  the  oven  frozen  needs  15  more  minutes  a  pound  to  cook  than  a  roast 
which  is  unfrozen.    And  they  found  that  frozen  steaks  and  chous  need  10  to  15  more 
minutes  than  unfrozen  steaks  and  chops. 
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You  can  cook  meat  successfully  by  putting  it  on  the  stove  frozen  or  by  thaw- 
ing it  first.     If  you  prefer  to  save  time  in  cooking  by  thawing  the  meat  first,  you 
have  your  choice  of  slow  thawing  in  the  refrigerator  or  quicker  thawing  out  on  the 
kitchen  table  in  the  warmth  of  the  room.    Thawing  in  the  refrigerator  takes  several 
hours  longer,  but  slowly  thawed  meat  seems  to  lose  less  juice  in  cooking. 

That's  all  about  frozen  meat.    Now  here's  a  question  about  cooking  a  bottom 
round  cut  of  beef  in  the  oven.    An  experienced  housewife  writes:   "I  know  that 
directions  for  cooking  a  bottom-round  roast  of  beef  all  advise  cooking  with  moist 
heat — that  is,  making  a  pot  roast.    But  the  dry  heat  of  oven  roasting  gives  an 
especially  fine  flavor.    I  itfish  it  were  possible  to  cook  beef  round  in  an  open  pan 
in  the  oven  the  way  you  cook  rib  roast.    Hasn't  one  of  the  many  laboratory  investi- 
gations of  meat  cookery  showed  some  vray  to  make  tough    meat  moist  and  tender  by 
oven  roasting?" 

//ell,  bottom  round  is  a  lean  cut  of  beef  that  usually  contains  a  good  deal 
of  coarse  connective  tissue.    This  makes  it  one  of  the  tougher  cuts.    And  as  this 
letter  says,  the  usual  rule  for  making  tough  meat  tender  is  long  slow  cooking  with 
moisture.    At  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  recently  they  tried  cooking  bottom  round 
in  an  extremely  slow  oven  for  many  hours.    The  oven  heat  was  way  down  at  176  degrees 
Fahrenheit  instead  of  the  usual  300  degrees,  and  the  meat  cooked  30  hours.    The  . 
result  was  moist  tender  roast  meat.    This  experiment  shows  that  you  can  roast  a  tough 
cut  of  meat  successfully  but  the  many  hours  necessary  for  cooking  would  not  appeal 
to  most  housewives. 

That's  all  the  questions  for  today.    More  on  Thursday. 
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